














PEACE IN A MARKET PLACE —Horns honk, buyers haggle, but Mother's 


darling sleeps to its heart's content in the folds of a cradle-like shawl, 
while this Guatemalan countrywoman takes fresh vegetables to town. 


Salzer Orr My 


Oh, for shining armor to help 


mIny charge through the jungle! 
| BY RICHARD McMONIGAL, M.M. 


/8 “vp Give the shirt off my back!” 

For many years that expression 
F seemed to me like a bromide to 
be avoided. The jungle taught me 
| otherwise when I started making 
| trips on horseback to Lago San Jose 
_in order to say Mass for the people 
in that remote part of the Bolivian 
| jungle. Making such a journey on 
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a temperamental horse and a worn- 
out saddle is hard enough; added 
hazards in the form of low hanging 
branches and thorns make it worse. 

The paths through the jungle are 
cleared for walking on foot but 
not for riding on horseback. In 
self-defense, I make about half of 
the trip with my nose buried in the 
horse’s mane. Even with this and 
other contortions, the thorns still 
manage to rake through my hair 
and down my back, leaving my shirt 
in shreds. That’s due mostly to a 
tree called unas de gato (cat’s claws); 


it has long, feathery, soft-looking 
leaves. But each leaf hides thou- 











sands of tiny hooked thorns that 
seem designed to rip and tear the 
shirt off my back. 

* Rosalino (my altar boy) and I 
return from these trips scratched 
and bleeding. 
We look as 
though we had 
been wres- 
tling with rolls 
of barbed 
wire. The 
skin on our 
backs and 
arms will heal but our shirts re- 
main in tatters. We each lost two 
shirts every time we made the trip 
out to Lago San Jose. 

Rosalino is young and is popular 
with the girls. He likes to go to 
dances so I used what money I had 
to buy him some new shirts. Every- 
one knows that a Padre can wear 
patched clothes. But no self- 
respecting teen-ager would appear 
in public wearing a patched shirt. 

Even though the laundress did her 
best, I was getting desperate for 
shirts. I cast longing looks at empty 
flour sacks that some kind person 
had sent down from my state, 
Minnesota. I was willing to ride 
through the jungle looking like a 
sandwich board, with “Eventually, 
why not now?” emblazoned across 
my back. The cook spoiled that. She 
told me that the sacks had already 
been spoken for; they were to be 
made into shorts for the orphans. 

Then a box arrived from the 
States, marked, “Clothing for the 
poor.” While we were sorting the 
contents, preparatory to the distri- 
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bution, I came across some old sport 
shirts. They were just what I needed 
and I promptly adopted them. 

From then on I was of no furthe 
help to the pastor in his sorting 
job. My ne 
shirts had to 
be inspected.& 
The labels 3 
were proof 
positive thath 
the shirts hadi 
once been 
sold over the 
counter of a smart store on Fifth 
Avenue. I imagined that at one 
time they had been worn by a 
banker on his yacht or an advertis- 
ing executive at an exclusive beach 
outing, or a prosperous business- ff 
man at a swank tennis club. 

I tried one on for size and it 
was a trim fit. The collars were 
frayed and a few buttons were miss- 
ing, but the laundress was able to 
repair them. 

That was how I began wearing 
Fifth Avenue shirts on my trips 
through the jungle. The fancy shirts 
got torn like the rest. On a couple of 
occasions, the thorns hooked a col- 
lar and tore it off along with the 
label. I left that tatter hanging 
on a branch. Some day scholars are 
going to come across it. How they 
will puzzle over it and wonder how 
a Fifth Avenue shirt penetrated 
down to the middle of the jungle. 

Bless that unsung one who sent 
the used shirts. They ended up in 
the service of God, taking the 
sacraments to people otherwise for- 
gotten in the jungle. ee 
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@ FATHER KARLOVECIUs didn’t know what he was starting when 
he took the picture of the little Japanese girl fondling her pet 
kitten. This subject made an interesting cover for our magazine 
some months ago. A copy of that issue found its way back to 
Japan and into the hands of a tuberculosis victim in a hospital 
there. One might call this budding artist one of our cover-to- 
cover readers. @ & 











What can be more surprising than a lion’s after-dinner speech? 


BY EDWARD A. McGURKIN, M.M. 


@ TELLING true lion stories can get 
a fellow into a lot of trouble. In one 
of my diaries, I recorded a story 
told me by Father Bunders. It was 
about the time the White Fathers 
in Northern Rhodesia were awak- 
ened in the middle of the night by 
the ringing of the church bell and 
discovered that a lion was tugging 
at the rope. Meat juice on the rope 
had attracted the lion. The juice 
had been left there by the house- 
boy, who earlier that day was cut- 
ting up an animal when it suddenly 
came time to ring the Angelus. So 
far, so true. 

When newspapers began to arrive 
from the States, we learned that the 
lion had moved to Shinyanga and 
was waking up Maryknollers. U.S. 
papers filled in all the details. Their 
artists portrayed a Marvknoll Padri 
investigating the lion. He was 
dressed in a long nightshirt — the 
Padri, that is; not the lion — and 
was leaning against a tree, with 
long yawns and droopy eyes, wait- 
ing for the lion to finish his mid- 
night lunch and quit ringing the 
bell. 

London papers copied the story, 
which by this time was pretty good. 
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These papers soon arrived in Tan- 
ganyika and were shortly in the 
hands of the White Fathers. 
embarrassing moments! 
More excitement ensued when 
one of the Canadian Fathers re- 
ceived his Messager du Sacré Coeur, a 
rather serious monthly edited by 
the Canadian Jesuits and respected 
for its strict adherence to the truth 
and nothing but the truth. Here is 
their version translated from the 
French: “In the middle of the 
night, the Maryknoll missioners of 
Shinyanga, in what was formerly 
known as German East Africa, were 
awakened by the ringing of the 
church bell. Pere Edward climbed 
into the bell tower — imagine his 


astonishment when he found a lion T 


there, pulling away at the bell rope. 
The houseboy, it was learned later, 
had been dressing a gazelle, when 
remembering all of a sudden that 
he had forgotten the Angelus, he 
rushed to the church without wash- 
ing his blood-dripping hands. That 
night, the lion scented the fresh 
blood and climbed into the belfry 
and quite innocently caused all the 


commotion that followed, which 
was unusual, to say the least.” 
MARYKNOLL 
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Before the story stops rolling, we 
Y will perhaps read that the lion was 
discovered in the choir loft of the 
Shinyanga Cathedral, seated at the 
console of the tower chimes, playing 
“Oft in the Stilly Night,” with tears 
bubbling out of his big dreamy blue 
ech? eves. It’s our own fault, no doubt. 
As the school teacher used to say: 
“That will larn ya!” 
But will it? Anyway Father John 
Martin is sending us a bell. All we 
need now is a greasy rope and a 
fan. hungry lion, and maybe the story 
the | vill come true. 
4 Speaking of lions, we picked up 
) another story when the Catholics 
hen of Mwanza had a party to welcome 
r€- } Bishop Blomjous on his return. Jus- 
"4 Tice Harbord, who presided, said 
by that he was not in favor of speeches 













ted fon such occasions. He immediately 
uch gave a rather lengthy speech to 
the explain why. 

re ¢ During the early persecutions it 
Ine {once happened that the fun of the 
of mob was spoiled. The hungriest 
rly and fiercest lions were unleashed to 
“ satisfy the bloodthirsty mob in 
r Rome’s Madison Square Garden. 
ed’ | On this day, Christians were hud- 
4S (dled in the arena when a big hun- 
nT ery lion came bouncing into. the 
4 amphitheater. A Christian man 


» | stood up, took the lion aside and 





1 | whispered something in his ear. The 
tT lion gave a snort of disgust and 
© | walked away, leaving the Christians 
- 4 untouched. 

t Qo. 

’ This happened several times. 
| After a whispered word in the ear, 
Y J each lion stalked out of the place in 
* | ahuff. The Emperor was enraged. 
1 | He called up the Christian and de- 





manded an explanation. The man 
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explained: ‘I told each lion that if 
he ate us, you would call upon him 
to give an after-dinner speech.” 

African wit sparkled in a verbal 
ult with colonial administrators, 
according to a story that came our 
way recently. It threw barrels of 
light into the obscure corners of 
impressive diplomatic verbiage. It 
seems that a certain commissioner 
of the regime was having his diffi- 
culties in convincing the people of 
the wonderful advantages of in- 
come tax. 

“Income tax,” he told them, “‘is 
a sound investment, paying off with 
an interest in benefits that no one 
could rightly estimate, so vast they 
might be. It is a tried means of 
security, to be inaugurated while 
the populace is riding comfortably 
on the ground swell of abundant 
vears; a buoyant support to tide 
them over the lean years of want 
and depression; a guarantee of safe 
coasting through hard times and a 
protective insulation against the 
heart-trying preoccupatidns *tnevi- 
tably attendant on, and aggravat- 
ing, the inner crisis that accom- 
panies the ebbing tide of economical 
good times. It is your money that 
you pay out, to be sure; but it 
comes back to you in a new and 
fantastic, utterly amazing and in- 
credible manner.” 

An old native listened attentively. 
Then, addressing the commissioner, 
but turning his head and speaking 
loud enough so that all might hear, 
he said: “‘Now I understand. It 
means, for example, that if I want 
to give my dog a nice piece of fresh 
meat, I just take a knife and chop 
off a part of his tail.” a8 
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What was the novice mistress 


doing in that broom closet? 


BY R. RUSSELL SPRINKLE, M.M. 





@ wHO WOULD buy a piece of 
swamp land covered with under 
brush, trees and thick bamboo 
groves, even though it was near the 
town of Tienchung? The reeking 
vegetation all but hid a tumble: 
down haunted house. People would 
not even go near the place at night. 

Pagans snickered when a wise 
old Dominican bought this swamp, 
some thirty years ago. They guf- 
fawed when he took up residence in } cam 
the haunted house. They kept their} D 
fingers crossed when the white cross } Dor 
of a church rose even higher than | mer 
the bamboos. Aug 

After a time, however, a few fran 
courageous individuals came for a } cari 
look-see. Then a small group re- | mos 
nounced their superstitions. As the } dec 
years rolled by, the park-bench J orp 
pews of Tienchung’s Sacred Heart fies. 
Church were crowded. Even the dec 
non-Christians admitted that the { sir 
yearly procession was more solemn J wer 
and beautiful than their nonde- | mu 
script, noisy, idol parades. \ 

No one remembers just when, but J cen 
suddenly it seemed that the people 
When a feller has a friend. commented of a Sunday morning, 
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“Our church is too small.” Then 
came World War II. 

During the war years the Spanish 
Dominicans received no _ replace- 
ments. When hostilities ceased in 
August 1945, only eight Domini- 
cans were left. They had the job of 
caring for the whole island of For- 
mosa. Catechist staffs had been 
decimated; funds depleted; schools, 
orphanages, hospitals and seminar- 
ies closed. About that time, Rome 
decided to concentrate on Formosa, 
wing experienced missioners who 
were being driven out of the Com- 
munist-devastated missions of China. 

Maryknoll was asked to take the 
central vicariate, Taichung. Mon- 
ignor William Kupfer, M.M., of 
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Father James T. Manning’s concern for his goiter patients is personal. 


Brooklyn, was put in charge of ‘Tai- 
chung. He assigned Father James T. 
Manning (of New Rochelle, N. Y.) 
to what had once been a swamp 
and was then the mission of Tien- 
chung. Shortly afterwards Father 
Michael O’Connor (of New -York 
City) was appointed as his assistant. 

The first big concern of these two 
missioners was to get a working 
knowledge of Taiwanese, the local 
language. The second job they 
tackled was to bring the parish 
census up-to-date. In this they were 
helped by their language teacher 
and a lone catechist. 

The census revealed the existence 
of over a thousand Catholics; some 
were good; some were indifferent, 
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and not a few were fallen-aways. 
A number of those baptized down 
through the years had scattered 
and were living in half a dozen dif- 
ferent villages. Catholics who had 
complacently 
taken their Faith 
for granted 
were smartly 
jolted into realiz- 
ing that they had 
an obligation, 
not just to keep 
the Faith, but to 
spread it. A few were fired by 
the zeal of their pastor. From this 
select group, Father Manning 
picked the most fervent and trained 
them as catechists. 

The beginnings were slow. Many 
mission stations had been neglected 
for years. In almost every village, 
there were children who had not 
made their First Communion; there 
were marriages aplenty to be recti- 
fied and solemnized; scores of in- 
fants needed to be baptized. Sand- 
wiched in between were sick calls, 
funerals and confirmations. The 
spiritual rejuvenation of the Tien- 
chung parish surely and consistently 
picked up. 

Catechists were gradually di- 
verted from the humdrum jobs of 
instructing old Catholics and their 
children, and channeled into direct 
evangelization among pagans. Fa- 
thers Manning and O’Connor had 
a blueprint for these initial efforts. 
The mission methods they used had 
been inaugurated and perfected by 
Maryknoll’s veteran missioner, Fa- 
ther Bernard Meyer. Careful hus- 
bandry and direction quickly paid 
high dividends. Scattered catechu- 
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all mail directly we receive 
it. If you do not receive a. 
reply right away, won't you 
please write and let us know? 








mens got others interested and those 
studying the doctrine snowballed 
into large groups. Father Manning, 
with happy foresight, started a goi- 
ter clinic. This made the mission 
and its priests, 
the Sisters and 


catechists, fa-: 


mous in hun- 
dreds of villages. 
More than ten 


came to Tien- 
chung mission, 
once every week, for goiter medi- 


thousand people | 


cine. Goiter is prevalent through- "age 


out this region. Soon other mis- 
sions helped to ease the burden; 
similar clinics were started else- 
where. 

When Tienchung was well on the 
road to recovery, Monsignor Kupfer 
gave Father Manning a new assign- 
ment. Father Michael O’Connor 
moved over into the driver’s seat. 
Difficulties sprouted, but one never 
found the pastor pouting; he was 
forever smiling. 

Requests for teachers and cate- 
chists came pouring in from villages 
near and far. Father O’Connor 
could have used fifty catechists, but 
did not have even a baker’s dozen. 
He asked Monsignor Kupfer for 
more, but graduates from the mis- 
sion catechist school were not suffi- 
cient to supply every mission of the 
vicariate. 

Almost every mission station was 
having the same growing pains as 
Tienchung. To help break the log 
jam, Monsignor Kupfer advised 
pastors to give preliminary training 
in catechetical methods to select 
groups of adults and thus shorten 
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the time the trainees would have to 
spend at the catechist school. 

A big, sprawling vicariate was 
awakening from its lethargy. Head- 
aches and problems increased in 
proportion to the upsurge in con- 
versions and the intensified spiritual 
life of old and new Catholics. Re- 
quests for mission literature broke 
the book budget; thousands of cate- 
chisms were being used instead of 
dozens. 

More and more Maryknoll priests 
and Sisters were expelled from Red 
China and some came to help in 
Formosa. Newly ordained priests 
were also assigned to Monsignor 
Kupfer. Fortunately, a benefactor 
chose that time to give us a good 
language school. The pace was 
stepped up. A community of Sisters 
from Manchuria took up dispen- 
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fermosan ‘tears sell their Se = an informal crossroads market. 








sary work; still another community 
from China founded an eye, ear, 
nose and throat clinic in Taichung 
City. 

Among the new arrivals were 
four Hungarian Sisters, exiles from 
Hunan Province on the Chinese 
mainland. They made a convent 
for themselves out of an old printery 
on the Tienchung compound. There 
they still live, crowded but happy. 
This group has proved a valuable 
asset and a veritable treasure for 
the people of Tienchung. These 
Sisters were the ones who took 
charge of, and expanded, the goiter 
clinic. They also did an untold 
amount of catechetical work. — 

The Providence Sisters from 
North China were able to open a 
school for girls in Taichung. The 
Viatorian Fathers came to establish 
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a school for boys in the same city. 

Displaced Chinese families in the 
vicinity were overjoyed to find 
priests and Sisters who spoke their 
own dialect right in Tienchung. In 
the process of getting acquainted, 
the exiles discovered the Catholic 
Church. 

The Hungarian Sisters laid plans 
to establish a community of Tai- 
wanese Sisters. Just last year, the 
first six became brides of Jesus 
Christ. Their community is named 
“Sisters of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus.”’ There are now ten aspir- 
ants counting the years until they 
shall become Sisters. Among them 
is a novice who comes from one 
of the old and wealthy Taiwanese 
families. 

All of us would like to see this 
community expand rapidly. There 
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A photographer gives Father O’Connor’s teaching unfair competition. 


is no dearth of applications; the 
acceptance of candidates depends 
at present on the availability of liv- 
ing quarters. The ten aspirants go 
to local high schools, study in the 
convent dining room, and sleep in 
double-deck beds. The postulants 
call the other end of the same mud- 
plastered, bamboo house their 
home. The novices occupy a sep- 
arate, one-story, brick building that 
has five rooms. The novices live 
two to a room, and their novice 
mistress, Sister Alena, lives in the 
broom closet. 

Tienchung at present has a young 
man only four years away from 
ordination. His studies were started 
long, long ago in Japan, but were 
interrupted by the war. Another 
aspirant — a high-school lad from 
Tienchung — has started the study 
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{Latin. He and a number of other 
terested boys hope that Monsig- 
o Kupfer will get a seminary 
vated real soon. It has become 
impossible to send them to a semi- 
mry in Hong Kong. 

All of Formosa has only two Tai- 
yanese priests. Fortunately, there 
a number of Chinese priests 
fom the mainland. However, these 
men are displaced persons; they, 
ith about two million of their 
ountrymen, hope to return to the 
mainland of China. A few of the 
wfyounger Chinese priests have 
Sa rearned Taiwanese; but the major- 
Miy are working among Mandarin- 
peaking Chinese exiles. 

During the last two years, in and 
round Tienchung alone, almost a 
hundred mainlanders have entered 
the Church. This is due mostly to 
the efforts of the Hungarian Sisters 
the fof Mercy, who speak fluent Man- 
ids ¢ darin and to the Chinese priest who 
iv- {comes from Taichung every week- 
go fend to help Father O’Connor. 


= 


| 


he | The old attitudes and habits of 


in fthe Catholics in Tienchung have 
ts Tchanged. All of them point with 
d- | pride to the packed church each 
ir (Sunday. There are also two Masses 
0- Joflered in country sections of the 
at | parish. Tienchung, like every Mary- 
€ | knoll parish on Formosa, has plans 
e | for building a bigger church. The 
e [Sunday collection, since Father 
0’Connor established the envelope 
3 Ysystem, has increased. Receptions 
1 } of Holy Communion are now well 
1 Jover ten thousand a year. More 
> | than five hundred adults were bap- 
tized last year. 

) The same story of advance is true 
| of almost every mission. ae 
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The Sisters’ traveling dis- 


pensary wins many friends 
in and around Tienchung. 








When the Bishops of the United 
States began, with the approval of 
Pius XI, a National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, they little real- 
ized what a giant it would become. 
NCWC is unique. It has helped 
millions of people overseas. It has 
rehabilitated thousands of families 
that were displaced by war. Its 
activities during war were breath- 
taking. Its organization is being 
copied in many countries. 
ehind all of this is the wise and 
prudent direction of the Bishops’ 
Committee, stimulating, encourag- 
ing, restraining. This Committee 
works through the various direc- 
tors and their assistants. During 
World War II, Archbishop O’ Boyle 
of Washington was the dynamic 
and imaginative director who 
sparked the whole operation. 
Under his administration the War 
Relief Services of NCWC expanded 


enormously. 


Monsignor Swanstrom succeeded 
Archbishop O’Boyle when the lat- 
ter was appointed Archbishop of 
Washington. Under his wise and 
efficient administration, a new high 
has been attained. It places the 
activity of American Catholics in 
a foremost position among private 
relief organizations. 

Our Government has come to 
realize that private organizations 
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By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 










present great advantages for thi 
type of work. Low overhead, o 
the-spot personnel who speak the 
language, who understand the cu 
toms and the mentality of the peo 
ple in need, make these group 
particularly effective. 


















Last May, Monsignor Swanstromjy. ¢ 
presented a report that literally 
took me off my feet. It staggerediy 
my imagination to realize that 
Catholic agency had distribut 
62 million dollars’ worth of food 
within a six-month period — sur- 
plus food that was made available. 

Because the Bishops — and tha 
means the people — of the United 
States had an organization set up 
to distribute some two and a half 
million dollars’ worth of ‘‘Catholic” 
money in a very efficient and eco- 
nomical way, we were able to un- 
dertake this ambitious program. 
During the above mentioned per: 
od, over seven million dollars was 
received from outside sources in 
the form of grants, supplies and 
passage payments for refugees. 

rom their inception in 1943, the 
NCWC War Relief Services have 
distributed over a billion pounds 
of relief goods valued at 350 mil- 
lion dollars. 
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Meet the Li Family 
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@ 11 cHEUNG came to Hong Kong in 1926 as a boy, and went to work 
for a wharfage company. He was diligent and honest; eventually he 
was put in charge of a warehouse. Two years ago, he began having 
trouble with his eyes, and shortly thereafter had to resign. 

The company gave him severance pay, which was quickly used up 
for doctor bills andthe support of a growing family. Besides his 
wife, Li has a daughter, Virtuous Beauty, six; and four sons: Virtuous 
Purpose, twelve; Virtuous Strength, eight; Virtuous Splendor, three; 
and Virtuous Field, one. 

The Li family lives in a single room, eight by ten feet, for which 
they pay five dollars a month. Mrs. Li earns about a quarter a day, 
sewing soles on cloth slippers. Virtuous Purpose sells olives at the 
door of a theater and earns about ten cents a day. In the evenings 
he goes to a free night school. Mr. Li is now almost totally blind 
and must be led around. But he believes that there must be some kind 
of work he can do. The mother would like to see Virtuous Strength 
and Virtuous Beauty in school. Once she and her husband saved and 
planned to send the children to school, but that dream has gone 
with the father’s failing eyesight. a8 
























Musoma’s first African priest visits Father Francis Murray at a Luo mission. 


It Takes All Kinds 


Bost outsiders think of Africa Pp Pa 





a land of one people but nothing 
S further from the truth. In the 
Maryknoll Musoma mission, alone, 
there are twelve tribes each with 
is own language and customs. 
whe old adage that “‘it takes all 
Biinds of people to make a world” 
well be applied to Africa. 
| The Wachaga girl (left) is well 
Mressed and has a fat face, indica- 
ive of the coffee prosperity around 
it. Kilimanjaro. The first com- 
lunicant (right) is a Makwaya 
irl from Nyegina. a8 




















The Lion Hunters 


@ THE MASAI are the most feared Masai make the best policemen in 
warriors. of East Africa. They area East Africa. They are brave and 
nomadic people whose chief staple fearless. For the most part they 
of diet is warm cow blood. They resist civilization and Christianity. 
are 2 tall people. The women Most.Masai dwell in the area cared 
wear hides and bedeck themselves for by the Holy Ghost Fathers. 
(above) with large earrings, and A Masai brave proves his man- 
wide bead necklaces. The men slit hood in singlehanded combat with 
their ears, carry spears and wear a_ a lion. To wear the tail- of a lion 
simple cloth garment. slaughtered by one’s self is thef” 
British colonials say that the greatest of honors. eal 
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Visiting the sick is a way to make friends. Father Murray has a cheerful 
wit and ready smile that help to ease away some of the pains of illness. 
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er Del Robinson built his mission among the Basimbiti from the ground 
The Musoma mission is moving towards two thousand converts each year. 








Holy Week in the Philippines 


An entire national life revolves around the Passion of Christ, 
























BY JOSEPH W. REGAN, M.M. 


@ iF you visit the Philippines, you 
should come during Holy Week. 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday 
are legal holidays; crowded 
churches and processions and cere- 


olics in the Philippines have great 
devotion to the Passion of Our 
Lord. 

On Palm Sunday the children 
weave symbolic figures out of the 
palms. They carry these as they 
follow the priest in the procession. 
At small booths erected at dif- 
ferent spots on the church plaza, 
the priest stops while people sing 
Hosannas and throw flowers at 
him. Devout women of the parish 
lay their veils on the ground in 
front of the priest so that his feet 
will not touch the ground during 
the whole procession. 
A tremendous crowd 
attends the Stations of 
the Cross that day. A 
group carrying a life- 
sized statue of Our Lord 
follows the priest as he 
goes from station to 
station. 

On Wednesday after- 
noon, all the pews are 
removed from the 
church to make room 
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for statues representing different 
scenes of Our Lord’s Passion. 
There are the Twelve Apostles, 
sitting around the table of the Last 
Supper. There are the soldiers 
scourging Jesus, and others putting 
the crown of thorns on His head. 
There are the different Marys: 
His Mother, Mary Magdalen and 
the mother of Salome. There are 
scores of other statues. All are 
brilliantly decorated and lighted. 
That evening a long procession 
escorts the statues around the town. 

On Holy Thursday each pastor 
washes the feet of twelve young 
men who represent the Twelve 
Apostles, and then he eats a meal 
with them. Successive groups make 
continual adoration before the 
altar of the repository. Mean- 
while a devout choir chants the 
Passion in the local dialect. There 
is Tenebrae each evening. Venera- 
tion of the cross comes on Friday; 
many people remain in church for 
the Three Hours Agony in the 
afternoon. There is another pro- 
cession with the statues on Friday 
evening. 

On Easter Sunday at dawn, a 
statue of Our Risen Saviour is 
taken down one street, a statue of 
His Mother (dressed in_ black) 
down another; statues of Peter and 
John down a third; statues of 
Mary Magdalen and the _ holy 
women on another. All the pro- 
cessions meet in a designated sec- 
tion of town. There a small boy, 
dressed as an angel, comes down 
from a hidden perch to remove the 
black veil from Our _ Blessed 
Mother. Then the bands play 
and all the people march joyfully 
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back to the church for High Mass. 

I had a novel experience at the 
High Mass this past Easter. I was 
seated while the choir sang the 
Gloria. Three young women dressed 
in white came up and genuflected 
before me. Then one of the women 
took a small broom and swept the 
floor in front of me; the second 
sprinkled perfume on my hair and 
on the vestments; the third in- 
censed me. Then all the women 
genuflected once more and went 
back to their seats. 

During Holy Week all the people 
who work or live in Manila return 
to their home towns. Holy Week 
is like Old Home Week. There is 
an air of festivity everywhere. @ ® 
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New Run 
lor the 
Tennessee 
Central 


eesti: , BY RICHARD L. CLIFFORD, MM. 


The high stepping sound of an old bell retired to pasture. 


® Trains have always held a vivid 
fascination for youngsters. Bright, 
clear eyes open wide with delight 
and enthusiasm as children hear the 
adventurous clickety-clack of the 
wheels speeding rapidly down shin- 
ing tracks. The sounds of a train 
seem to beat a kind of rhythm in 
their young hearts. 

Children listen eagerly for the 
sound of the engine bell; and once 
that is heard, they seem to feel that 
everything is running smoothly. 
The little ones wave to the smiling 
engineer, and he can’t but give 
them a friendly wave in return. And 
then their longing glance follows 
those wonderful wheels as they click 
off the miles. Their dreams are of 
those far away and wonderful 
places that the train is headed for. 

The lonely, sorrowful moan of a 
steam engine’s whistle on a dark 
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night speaks a language all its own. 
But a sound that is full of force and 
assurance is the ringing of a loco- 
motive’s bell. The commanding 
sound of a train bell is now heard 
down here in the little village of 
Condebamba, Bolivia. Its hymn 
echoes through the valley, and fas- 
cinates our Indians, as its song once 
cast enchantment over the people 
living in the Cumberland Moun- 
tains and in the blue-grass country 
of the Tennessee Basin. 

But our bell’s voice does not come 
from the top of a steam engine. The 
large bell sounds its fine, clear tones 
from high in the tower of a small 
Maryknoll church in Bolivia. Once 
this old railroad bell attracted 
countless American youngsters and 
filled them with the delightful news 
that a train was coming into the 
station. Now this one-time posses- 
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son of the Tennessee Central Rail- 
road calls Quechua Indians to sa- 
cred worship. 

This bell rings out in tones of 

dness to announce that another 
small child has been given new life 
through the Sacrament of Baptism; 
it hails the joy of a happy couple 
recently joined together in Sacra- 
mental Marriage; it announces a 
fiesta, a Benediction. Most impor- 
tant of all, it calls the people to 
Holy Mass. 

And this bell has another tune in 
its repertoire. The bell can be as 
sad as a dirge when it must toll the 


* ] parting services for a loved one. The 


bell must announce to the whole 
countryside the sorrow of the de- 
parted one’s family and friends. 
The former railroad bell now has 
real dignity. It has been christened 
“Charles.” Mr. Charles McGee was 
once an employee of the Tennessee 
Central Railroad. His grandson, 
Father John J. Higgins, was given 
this bell by the members of that 
rail line, in memory of Mr. McGee. 
Father Higgins and his pastor, 
Father John J. McCabe, had finally 
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been able to complete a _ long- 
desired and much-needed auxiliary 
church out in Condebamba. The 
bishop dedicated the church and 
consecrated the former railroad bell, 
officially christening it ‘‘Charles”’ in 
memory of a great man who once 
worked for a great railroad. 

For our Quechua Indians, the 
bell will become a clock, a daily 
newspaper, almost a guardian angel 
for the village. Through the years 
to come, the Quechuas will depend 
on Charles as on an old friend. They 
will grow to love and respect their 
friend for all that his sounding sig- 
nifies — just as they are growing in 
love and respect for their priests 
who provide loving service for their 
hungry hearts. 

Like the small children of Nash- 
ville, the Quechua Indians will be 
fascinated by the wondrous sounds 
of the bell. I hear tell that many 
steam locomotives and their bells 
are going out of style in the United 
States. Our railroad bell is the 
latest thing in Bolivia; though miles 
from its former track, it is enjoying 
a new run. a8 
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Father Hirschboeck sits in at a meeting of his Young Christian Workers. 


Getting the J apanese 


to Convert Themselves 


A missioner leads only when he 


shares leadership with people. 
BY GEORGE HIRSCHBOECK, M.M. 


@ iT 1s a delight and a consolation 
for a missioner in Japan to witness 
the slow but solid growth of the lay 
apostolate in his parish. He finds 
his young Christians taking real 
pleasure in close participation in 
the liturgy and becoming conscious 
of the Mystical Body in their lives. 
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In prewar Japan, Catholic Action 
was impossible, because of the limi- 
tations imposed on the Church by a 
fascist government. But now the 
Church moves in a democratic at- 
mosphere which allows the develop- 
ment of a vigorous lay apostolate. 

T. S. Eliot wrote once to the ef- 
fect that in our times the Holy 
Spirit broods over the bent world 
with ah! bright wings! The Holy 
Spirit is inspiring Catholic Action 
movements not only in Christian 
countries but in mission countries 
as well. The missioner in Japan 
will not succeed if he is a free lancer 
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who develops projects completely 
on his own. He needs a well-trained 
laity who will implement, and think 
out with him, the conversion of the 
ple entrusted to his care. In the 
yoto Diocese, we are fortunate in 
“having the start of such an enlight- 
ened laity. 

About five years ago, Maryknoll’s 
Sister Marie Elise began the Legion 
of Mary movement in the Takano 
parish. Father Hyatt followed by 
developing several praesidia in the 
cathedral parish. Since that time 
the movement has spread through- 
out the diocese and has become the 
right arm of many a pastor in the 
diocese. 




















" Legionaries of Mary visit the 
homes in the area where the priest 
wants to win converts. They teach 

, | catechism to groups of children on 

. | Saturdays and Sundays. They visit 

, | and teach hospital patients who 

e | otherwise would hear nothing of 


the Church. 

The Young Christian Workers 
| (popularly known as “‘Jocists”’) form 
another facet of the lay apostolate. 
, | In Kyoto the Jocists began among 
; | young Catholic weavers whose 
working hours extend from seven 
in the morning to eight at night. 
Jocists took the lead in seeking ways 
and means of breaking the grip of 
feudalistic customs which make the 
weavers’ existence tantamount to 
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slavery. By dint of communal study 
and brave initiative they have al- 
ready made a deep impression on 
their bosses and fellow workers. 

They have been successful in get- 
ting cleaner places to work in; have 
devised methods of heating the small 
factories in winter. They have also 
been active in cleaning up news- 
stands that sell bad literature to 
workers. They are forming discus- 
sion groups to interest non-Catholics 
in the Church. Their next objec- 
tive is to take serious interest in 
their union; they hope to capture 
the leadership and thus lay the 
groundwork for a Christian labor 
movement. 

Other Catholic Action groups are 
deep in the study of the liturgy and 
Catholic social thought. We hope 
that these studies, based as they are 
on the Gospel and the Papal Ency- 
clicals, will work out wise mission- 
ary adaptations of Christian life to 
Japanese society. 

There is no getting around the 
fact that Christianity in Japan can- 
not be applied in exactly the same 
way as it is in Europe or in America. 
The priest who comes from a for- 
eign country cannot possibly expect 
to know all the “‘ins and outs” of 
the people he is working with. The 
Japanese themselves are best able 
to apply the Gospels to their life. 

To those who think this is but a 
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dream, we point to the success of 
the Jocist convention in Osaka. 
.Three hundred members from all 
‘over Japan attended to plan their 
conquest of the Japanese workers 
for Christ. At 
that convention, 
I saw stevedores 
from the Kawa- 
saki shipyards, 
coal miners from 
Hokkaido, steel 
workers from Ko- 
kura, railway 
workers from Moji, machine work- 
ers from Hiroshima, and some of 
our weavers from Kyoto. All knelt 
before the Blessed Sacrament and 
vowed to do all in their power to 
bring their fellow workers to Christ. 
This gave a thrill that their spiritual 
directors will never forget. 

The Good Shepherd Movement, 
which Father James Hyatt of Saiin 
parish began, has given us a flexible 
movement that enables lay Cath- 
olics in all walks of life to attract 
their friends to the Church. Ordi- 
nary Catholics make up the mem- 
bership of this movement. There 
are no dues or meetings. Any Japa- 
nese Catholic can pray, sacrifice, 
distribute leaflets or accompany 
friends to catechism class, and thus 
participate as a lay apostle in union 
with the missionary work of his 
parish. 


SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 





THE FAMILY - 
that prays together is often 
rewarded by God's call to a 


son or a daughter to serve Him 
as priest, Brother or Sister. 


Catholic Action must get into the 
main stream of the society in which 
Catholics live. Lay Catholics must 
make Christian doctrine live and 
breathe and influence their non- 
Catholic friends, 
Japanese Catho- 
lics have caught 
the idea and ac- 
tually experience 
the joy of attract- 
ing converts to 
the Church. One 
man told me 
about the Christ-like kindness of a 
Catholic worker in his factory. That 
made him curious to discover what 
motivated the Catholic’s sublime 
mode of life. 

Catholic Action must be dynam- 
ic, a kind of spiritual dynamite, a 
vast new force to drive people to 
their ultimate happiness. The Le- 
gion of Mary and the Jocists are 
world-wide movements, acting like 
spiritual yeast for the environments 
in which they exist. We hope that 
like movements will be aimed at 
Japan’s professional, business and 
intellectual people. If Catholic Ac- 
tion movements penetrate in those 
areas, we shall thereby convert 
Japanese society. 

Catholic Action must appeal to 
all, must be universal, has to be 
shared by all members of the par- 
ish. as 





Father Michael O’Connor got a rush sick call to attend a Formosan girl bitten 
by a snake while gathering firewood. He gave her the Last Rites and then made 


her gasp a description of the snake. 


A quick trip for the correct antidote saved 


the girl’s life, although it was two weeks before she was able to walk again. 
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for the Maryknoll Seminary Chapel 


ANY ITEM CAN BE A MEMORIAL FOR YOUR 
BELOVED DECEASED 


Stained-glass window (large) $5,000 
Pillar (inside chapel) 1,500 
Electric lantern (each) 750 
Vestment case 600 
Stained-glass window (sacristy) 500 
Marble medallion 350 
Stained-glass window (sanctuary) 250 
Bronze candlesticks (one altar) 200 
Bronze altar crucifix 125 
eel Saou aaa 
! Dear Fathers, 
to Maryknoll I Ce Bisavssdans OE cian pecans 
ae deductible in the new Seminary Chapel. 
for Federal My Name... ...ccccccccscccccccccccsccesccssccccssssesese 
Income Tax | My Address. .....scccsccccvecerecccsccccccccccsscesscssese 
purposes. | GUY ood oencicnicecbesics o60esccceeass ZONE. cecccees State....... 





Some strange goings on be- 


hind Cochabamba’s race track. 
BY DONALD R. STEED, M.M. 


@ AN INDIAN couple from Chimba 
Chica came to the rectory this 
morning to complete their prepara- 
tions for marriage. While talking 
to this happy couple, I could not 
help but recall the lines of William 
Cowper in one of his poems: 

God moves in a mysterious way 

His wonders to perform. 

Why did this couple decide to 

marry, after living in a common- 
law union for some ten years? Per- 
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The Cow That Fainted 





haps it was because Father Steed 
attended a sick cow belonging to 
one of their friends. 

The bride and a friend had been 
walking by a canal, behind the race 
track in Cochabamba, Bolivia. All 
of a sudden the friend’s cow fainted. 
Father Steed saw it happen and 
came rushing to see if he could help. 
The women were too excited to do 
anything but cry. 

Father Steed was fresh from a 
wealth of medical experiences ac- 
quired in the seminary infirmary. 
He examined the eyes, nose and 
ears of the fallen animal. Remem- 
bering that confidence and deter- 
mined action were the signs of a 
“true doctor,’’ Father Steed searched 
all over for the pulse of the cow, and 
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ended by holding the front leg a 
little above the hoof. By this time, 
alarge crowd of Indian women had 
gathered; all were impressed by 
the Padre’s immense knowledge of 
medicine. 

A few well-spoken Spanish words 
sent the Indian women down the 
embankment to the canal; there 
they filled their large stovepipe hats 
with water. They poured the water 
over the cow at the command of the 
gringo Padre. Suddenly the cow 
moved and the people shouted with 
joy. The animal was alive! 

One old lady happened upon the 
scene with a large blanket, which 
she threw over bossy to protect her 
from the sun. Ten Indian women 
pushed the cow. into the shade. 

While the crowd was waiting for 
the cow to get her ‘second breath,” 
a woman approached Father Steed. 
She said that she wanted to have 
her marriage blessed by the Church. 


" This was the first time she had the 


opportunity to talk to a priest about 
the matter. She asked Father to 
come to her house in order to talk to 
her husband and make arrange- 
ments. 

A few days later, Father walked 
out to Chimba. The husband of the 
lady cowboy was very kind and in- 
vited the American Padre in. The 
only furniture in the house was 
one chair, which was automatically 
offered to the Padre. 


After ten such visits, the man of 
the house decided that he should 
obey the law of God and receive the 
Sacrament of Matrimony. Thanks 
to the grace of God and the cow 
that fainted, another couple will be 
able to re-enter the fold of the Good 
Shepherd. Yes, indeed, William 
Cowper, you are right: God moves 
in a mysterious way. . . 

Among Quechua Indians there is 
almost always a period of trial be- 
fore marriage. This period lasts 
anywhere from one month to twenty 
years. At the end of that time, the 
religious marriage may take place. 
When it does, it is usually accom- 
panied by a fiesta of dancing and 
drinking. 

Needless to say, the Padres do not 
approve of this system of trial mar- 
riages, but how to correct it, is a 
problem. We cannot satisfy the 
demands of our missionary vocation 
by putting in a certain number of 
hours or by performing duties in a 
certain routine of activity. We have 
to find solutions. We have not 
taken on a job; we have embraced 
a life. And that forces us to find the 
problems and their solutions. Our 
calling makes us understand, al- 
most automatically, what can be 
done for Christ in this place or in 
that situation. No part of our exist- 
ence is exempt from this drive to 
break through a path for Christ to 
the heart of the Quechua. eH 


BROTHER Damien Walsh, Maryknoller from Wheeling, West Virginia, came upon 
a group of Africans who were crowded around a cobra. Brother could see by the 
way the snake’s head was bashed in that it was dead. Nevertheless an old 
woman was beating away at the snake’s tail. When Brother asked her why, she 
replied, “‘This part of him isn’t dead yet.” 
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Africa’s neighborhood saloon serves the beer warm. The long reeds are 
king-sized straws; deep satisfying sips punctuate the stories swapped. 


LUMPS IN THE PorRRIDGE 


Lots of flies 


in an African’s stew. 
BY DANIEL.D. ZWACK, M.M. 


@ THERE’s no English word for it. 
Sometimes one hears the transla- 
tion “‘porridge”—but no one eats 
porridge in solid lumps. Maybe 
“mush” would be the closest we can 
come to it. In Swahili, it’s called 
ugali; the local Bantu tribes call it 
obukima; to the Luos it’s kuon. 

All through East Africa, kuon is 
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the staple food; unless a man puts 
away a piece of kuon twice as big 
as his two fists, he hasn’t eaten a 
serious meal. The ingredients differ 
from place to place, according to 
the crops, but some kind of grain 
is the most common basis. 

In corn country the ingredient is 
corn meal which whips up into an 
off-white, gritty kuon. Millet is 
recognized as a good ingredient for 
kuon, but people can’t eat too 
much millet or there won’t be 
enough of it left for beer. Of course, 
on the plains, where the soil is 
black and clayey, one has to plant 
sorghum. There must be a hundred 
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/™ diferent kinds of sorghum, every- 
‘one of them just chock full of vita- 
mins and calories and proteins 
and riboflavin. 

The Luos generally prefer to 

w the kind of millet that has a 
big head of red grain. It looks like 
gumac bushes in October. When 


"fuon, the mush is a dark red; it 
‘looks and tastes something like red 
sweeping compound. 

Almost any kind of kuon is better 
when it contains a good proportion 
of cassava flour. In poor sections, 
kuon is almost all cassava. Here, too, 
there is room for variety. The flour 
from the ground, dried root may be 
used as is, and the result tastes like 
wallpaper paste. Others let the 
re § root ferment before it is dried and 
d. | ground. Avon made from that tastes 

like fermented wallpaper paste. 

The recipe for kuon calls for add- 
; ing flour to the boiling pot of meal 
and constantly stirring, until it 
gets so stiff that the pot turns 
around among the stones of the 
fireplace. Then the cook sits on the 
ground and puts a bare foot on 
either side of the hot pot, to hold 
it in place, and continues to stir. 
| Her spoon is a three-foot stick 
with a paddle end; needless to say 
she uses both hands to stir. When 
the stuff is the consistency of con- 
crete, she plops the whole mass 
into a little wicker basket and 
rounds the top off. At this stage 
kuon looks like a meat loaf. 

The family is seated at a dis- 
tance, waiting for their kuon. They 
squat on their heels, or maybe on a 
block of wood, with the basket of 
kuon in the middle. There’s almost 
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‘this is ground up and made into: 












































always something to go with the 
kuon: boiled greens, fish, blood, 
meat, curdled milk. 

Each diner reaches into the bas- 
ket and tears out a lump the size 
of a golf ball, burning his fingers 
as he rolls the mush lovingly in the 
palm. If there’s a gravy the thumb 
is pushed into the middle of the 
ball to form a cup. With this cup 
the eater dips up some gravy, and 
bolts it all down. 

Kuon is the main dish, twice a 
day, day in and day out. A man 
needs his kuon, if he’s to carry on. 
European food doesn’t appeal to 
Africans as a rule. They like meat 
and tea, but those colored vege- 
tables aren’t for any he-men. 
Vegetables are like shoes or glasses 
—used to impress people, but of no 
real value. 

**Kuon is solid food,” the cate- 
chist said. “We’d make it out of 
stones, if we could find a way of 
grinding them into flour!” ggg 
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African beer: proteins and vitamins. 
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The Divine Example 


Leaving all things, Christ went 
forth into a world where He was 
unknown and unrespected. Today 
the world still needs His teach- 
ings. Christ calls us to follow 
His example, to leave all we love 
in order to preach His good news. 
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RECORD 


A WORLD HORIZON, 


BOOKS FOR LENT 


AMBASSADOR IN CHAINS The 
story of Bishop Byrne, victim of 
the Korean death march. $3.50 


IN AND OUT THE ANDES Superb- 
ly written account of Sisters’ trav- 
els below the Rio Grande. $3.95 


THE MEANING OF MARYKNOLL 
A Book Treasure, all about Mary- 
knoll. $3.50 
FOR AGES 9 to 15 
SAINT FRANCIS OF THE SEVEN 


SEAS An exciting, accurate, ac- 
tion-filled biography of St. Francis 
$1.95 


Xavier. 


ASK FOR OUR _FREE 1956 CA 


Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P.O.,N.Y. 


Please send me: 


of ere enelaced [) Please bill me. 
Mr. 

Mrs. PP cccccccccvcccccccccccccccceseccesceee 
Miss (please print or write your name clearly) 
AdEre0s. 0 ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccccesoes 
City cccccccccccvcccecccccs Zone..... State. .... 


0 Please send free catalog. 


»& New long-pla vil : 


Record Series 
SUNDAY IN HOLLYWOOD , 


the title of a new and unique series of radio shows, 
Father Francis J. Caffrey talks to the top person. 
alities in the entertainment world. But these are 
not cut and dried interviews — they are inspiring 
stories of personal faith. Designed to cause young 
people to think of their vocation in life, these 
records will interest everyone. You will want to 
play them at your clubs and to your friends. Each 
12-inch 33% rpm unbreakable record gives an 
hour of pleasure at an unbeatable price. Here 
are some of the stars appearing on SUNDAY IN 
HOLLYWOOD: 


Bing Crosby Loretta Young Danny Thomas 
Ann Blyth Tom Harmon Rosalind Russell 
Charles Correll Dennis Day Ruth Hussey 
Leo McCarey Vic Damone Jeanne Crain 
Jimmy Gleason Steve McNally Pat O’Brien 
Jane Wyatt Joe E. Brown George Murphy 


and many, many others 


Each 12-inch 333 rpm record (1 hour 


play) only $3. 
Complete set of seven $15 


TALOG—HUNDREDS OF 


MADONNA 
NOTE CARDS 


Box of 24 cards andenvelopes 
(six each of four designs) 
$1.00 


ITEMS 





MARYKNOLL 
ART TREASURES 


11x14 full-color reproductions 
of our four most popular 


Madonna covers. 
Set of four $3.00 
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BROTHER FELIX, A 
COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATE, WORKS IN 
GUATEMALA. TO 
FIGHT POVERTY 
AMONG THE IN- 
DIANS, HE HALT- 
ED SOIL EROSION 
BY TEACHING THE 
INDIANS CON- 
TOUR FARMING. 




























MECHANIC ON HORSEBACK, 
HE KEEPS THE MISSIONS RUN- FEM 
NING SMOOTHLY, AND FINDS — |, | 

IME TO GIVE THE CHILDREN / : 
URS OF CATECHETICAL IN- = 
UCTIONS TO MAKE THEM 
GOOD CHRISTIANS. 







MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 
Dear Fathers: 


Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
(] Priest _] Brother --{[} Sister 


(Check one) | understand this does not bind me in any way. 
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cumerereremrmmrees FATHER CONSIDINE 

































BQ Father Considine, since the end of 
World War II we have been hearing 
more and more comment on social wel- 
Sare. What would you say is the distinc- 
tive factor of all this discussion? 

A I think that one of the most 
important developments is that so- 
cial welfare is thought of no longer 
in terms of single nations, but in- 
creasingly as a joint enterprise of 
the entire human race acting as a 
single whole. 

Q It was not always this way? 

A Definitely not. From the time 
Columbus opened the Americas, 
until the end of World War II, the 
West had what we might call a hen- 
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outlook is ended. . .”|:: 
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It is elementary Christianity to ease the burdens of life |} @ 
of all God’s children over the earth. More and more th 
people are thinking in this way. For a person like A 
Father John J. Considine, whose constant thought goes race 
to bringing Christ’s blessings to all mankind, not Cath 
enough people envision social welfare in big enough —_ 
terms. Social welfare, he contends, should be global cas 
social welfare, devoted to serving the entire human race. Nat 
— wee vise me — ; cl C 
emb 
with 
and-chickens approach to the rest Q 

of the world. tual 
Q Will you explain this? A 
A The West pictured itself as the | 47 
mother hen with the rest of the Che 

peoples of the globe as so many the 

chickens in the planetary roost. the 
Other peoples were to be guided, ual: 
directed, scolded, and punished, ac- inst 
cording to how they kept their place ¢ 
as infantile subordinates in the olic: 
human family. ) take 
Q Has this attitude changed? / 
A The non-white peoples no act 

longer accept the concept that they mn 
are the chickens. Since World a 
War II, over 650 million non- the 
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Western people, or 27% of the 
people of the globe, have obtained 
self-government. 

Q What about Western thinking? 

A Certain people of the West still 
cing to the outmoded concept of 
colonialism and fight desperately to 
keep their old empires. However, 
the hen-and-chickens outlook has 
suffered substantial deterioration in 
the West. 

Q Is the United Nations the sole 
agency concerned with the common good 
of the human race? 

A Certainly not. The human 
race is the object of concern to the 
Catholic Church, the only institu- 
tion with planetary goals and the 
only organization that possesses the 
geographic scope of the United 
Nations. As Pius XII says in Mysti- 
ct Corporis, the love of the Church 
embraces “‘the whole human race 
without exception.” 

Q But isn’t that love solely a spiri- 
tual love? 

A No, no! Pope Pius XI, in Ubi 
Arcano, pointed out that, while the 
Church is directly concerned with 
the spiritual, “‘the Church fosters 
the temporal prosperity of individ- 
uals and society as if she had been 
instituted for that purpose alone.” 

Q Then you would say that Cath- 
olics have a mandate from the Popes to 
take an active interest in social welfare? 

A Not only an interest, but an 
active role. As Pope Pius XII said 
in a 1948 address, which called 
upon the Catholic world to reduce 
these social principles to practice, 
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the principles demand “‘from every- 
body hard and strenuous work.” 

Q In your opinion, what are the chief 
advances in the field of social welfare 
since the war? 

A Important universal concepts 
have been accepted as true. These 
include: (1) the right of the indi- 
vidual to education; (2) the right 
of the individual to medical care; 
(3) developments in the field of 
labor, which recognize the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, 
the right to a minimum wage, the 
right to leisure time and vacation, 
the right to protection against acci- 
dent; (4) new thinking on poverty, 
which no longer conceives the poor 
as in a permanently fixed status, 
but as people who can be aided by 
preventative, protective, and reme- 
dial measures. 

Q What about the problem of world 
hunger? 

A That is usually bound up with 
the problem of poverty, but not 
always. “Stnce 1936, the world’s 
population has increased by over 

15% while food supplies per capita 
are still below prewar levels. Three 
out of five people in the world 
receive insufficient food. 

Q Can the world produce enough 
food to feed the entire human race? 

A Yes. 

Q What is your authority for such a 
belief? 

A The Food and Agricultural 
Organization of the United Nations, 
for one. In a report issued by this 
body of experts, it was pointed out 
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that, through proper use of soil, 
water, and climatic resources, it is 
technically possible to increase agri- 
cultural production to amounts that 
will not only keep pace with popu- 
lation growth, but also insure a 
reasonable standard of nutrition for 
all peoples. 

Q Were there any specific recommen- 
dations of what could be done? 

A The optimum use of fertilizers 
alone could raise crop yields 30%. 
Storage losses of foods, which 
amount to 10%, could be cut down. 
Fish farming could be developed. 
Irrigation could open up vast sec- 
tions of the world to agriculture. 
There are many things to be done. 

Q Then there is no need for what 
some people advocate: large-scale birth- 
prevention measures? 

A Those measures reflect a de- 
featist attitude. Then, of course, as 
Catholics, we know those measures 
are immoral. 

Q Could the United States produce 
more food? 

A The United States could feed 
a billion more people if it had to. 
One sixth of New York State is 
abandoned farm land; and a simi- 
lar condition exists in many other 
states. Dr. L. Dudley Stamp, an 
authority on land resources, said 
that the Mississippi Basin alone 
could increase its productivity to 
provide for 500 million people. 

Q Yes, a positive potential is there. 
But what about uninhabitable areas like 
the Sahara Desert? 

A The wealthy Imperial Valley 
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in California was once an uninhab- 
ited desert. Dwight Braman, who 
irrigated the Imperial Valley, pro- 
posed a plan for the Sahara. He 
urged letting waters of the Mediter- 
ranean into the Sahara through a 
series of long canals, and at the 
same time damming some of the 
rivers in the Atlas Mountains. Thou- 
sands and thousands of square miles 
would then be opened to agricul- 
ture. Besides promoting rainfall 
that would change the climate, this 
project would create a series of 
waterways to promote commerce. 

Q But it would be expensive? 

A How expensive is a modern 
war caused by a desire for more 
living space? 

Q These points are all very interest- 
ing, Father Considine. But what role 
does the Church play? , 

A The Holy See has directed the 
organization of Catholic social 
bodies on an international level. A 
secretariate office has been opened 
in Geneva, under the title, “‘Inter- 
national Catholic Organizations.” 

Q Has there been support for the 
move? 

A It has been a surprise to many 
to discover what strength the Cath- 
olic Church can muster on a world 
scale. The International Confer- 
ence of Catholic Charities is a case 
in point. Although still in its form- 
ative period, the official Catholic 
charities organizations of some thir- 
ty countries have united themselves. 
Most of the member countries are 
in Europe and North America, but 
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a growing number are located in 
Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 
Q Do Catholic organizations have 
any affiliation with the United Nations? 
A Yes. A number of them have 
non-governmental status and main- 
tain official representation. The 
American hierarchy, through 
NCWC, keeps an office and staff in 
New York City for UN contact. 

Q What is the basis for true global 
social welfare? , 

A It must be based on a univer- 
sal philosophy of the human race. 
The individual dignity of every 
human being of every race, color, 
or social position, must be estab- 
lished. We must recognize the es- 
sential unity and equality of all 
individuals and groups. 

Q Doesn't all that presuppose a theo- 
logical basis? 

A Indeed it does! The truth 
must be clear, that it is not merely 
nicer to grant status to others, but 
that it is morally requisite. Global 
welfare must be constructed on 
principles that include a_ global 
application of divinely imposed jus- 
tice and charity. 

Q That was not true in the past, 
was it? 

A In the past, we too often oper- 
ated under a bankrupt philosophy, 
which made it improper to cheat 
the farmer down the road but made 
it permissible to cheat, or starve, 
or molest plantation workers in the 
heart of Africa or South America 
or Asia. 

Q Evidently you hope to see social 
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welfare develop into a true science of its 
own. 

A A great progress has already 
been made in that direction. Dis- 
tinctive techniques are being or- 
ganized on a world scale. 

Q What should such a science rep- 
resent? 

A First, there must be an ordered 
body of conclusions concerning the 
social relations of man. These must 
be scientifically reached. Second, 
there must be an ordered body of 
laws and techniques regarding the 
employment of social-welfare meas- 
ures of benefit to the human race. 
These, too, must be. scientifically 
reached. 

Q What would such a science con- 
tain? 

A Social anthropology would be 
one of the foundations. Our pri- 
mary concern must be a knowledge 
of the people among whom we are 
to work. This would include the 
cultural, political, social, and eco- 
nomic forces affecting the lives of 
the people. Religious principles, 
naturally, would have their proper 
place. Specialists must co-ordinate 
the laws that touch on social well- 
being. We should have to acquire 
much greater understanding of the 
physical and psychological develop- 
ments of peoples and of world 
society. 

Q Would that be the total of all that 
we must do? 

A No. Equally important is a 
thorough study leading to the for- 
mulation of laws regarding the the- 
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spread the Kingdom of God. 


ories concerning social change, 

Q And with these points as a basis, 
what would develop? 

A It is hoped that two things 
would develop: first, a science of 
comparative social-welfare tech- 
niques; second, a technology of 
planning. 

Q What seems to be needed, then, is 
the founding of social-welfare institutes 
in which the best minds could be brought 
together for research and creative think- | 
ing. 

A Exactly! 

Q Is anything being done along this 
line? 

A Outside of discussion, I know 
of no actual realization of a project 
along lines that aim to serve the 
human race as a whole. 

Q Do you think such ‘an institute 
Should be started under Catholic aus- 
pices? 

A That would be wonderful! In- 
ternational social welfare possesses 
spiritual incentives as well as nat- 
ural ones. Too often it is only the 
natural motives ‘that occupy the 
interest of social-welfare circles. 

Q What should you say to a person 
who wished to give his or her life to 
this work? 

A Ishould say that sucha person © 
has new scope for vision. His (or | 
her) calling has assumed new stat- © 
ure with added dignity, nobility, 7 
and grandeur. q 

Q Thank you, Father Considine, for ~ 
giving us your ideas on this vital and © 
timely subject. ©. 
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A convent for 


Japanese 
Sisters now living in 


rented shacks in Kiny- 


A memorial chapel for 
someone you love can 
be built at Tanabe. 
Total cost $4,000. 


With the Church grow- 
ing rapidly in Kampe, 
the mission owns no 
land; $8,000 is needed 
to purchase property. 





































EDITORIAL: 


BY BISHOP JAMES E. 


@ THE TASK of the missioner is to 
begin in a place where he is needed 
but not wanted, and end by making 
himself wanted but not needed. The 
more successful he is, the more he 
cuts the ground from under his own 
feet and the more quickly he de- 
prives himself of his own job. He is 
like the mill superintendent who 
taught his understudy so well that 
he promptly lost his position to the 
younger man. The missioner works 
to replace himself by the national 
clergy, and thus to make his own 
presence unnecessary. 

The same principle applies to 
everything he does, including his 
propaganda. He is a maker of his- 
tory, nota writer of it; and the more 
he makes the less he writes. Mission 


success solves its own problems and 
tells its own story and gradually dis- 
penses with the necessity of pub- 
licizing itself. This has happened. 
not, 


If it had Europe and the 





‘Making Ourselves Unnecessary 
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United States would still be in the 
mission column. 

Success does not come overnight. 
For a long time, the missioner can- 
not make his. own way without 
pushing, and his work cannot pay 
its own way without advertising. As 
his best mission work is that of 
training others to replace his pres- 
ence, so his best publicity work is 
training others to replace his efforts. 
That means giving the public the 
principles that will insure aid by 
instilling an understanding love for 
the missions, so that it will become 
superfluous to keep badgering them 
with the appeals that secure aid by 
creating a misunderstanding dis- 
taste for the missions. The work 
itself is divine, and it can make its 
own way when it is not hampered 
by questionable associations. 

To deal with the realities of mis- 
sion work and get them understood, 
is the problem; and it is a problem 
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that is not quite as simple as are the 
realities. These are few and ele- 
mentary, consisting in a small set of 
principles that constitute the the- 
ology of mission work and establish 
the basic reasons for which that 
work is done. Any Catholic could 
jist them: Bethlehem, Calvary, and 
Pentecost, in the order of incen- 
tives; Christ’s last will and testa- 
ment and the Holy Father’s latest 
marching orders, in the matter of 
commands; Ireland, Poland and 
Uganda, in the way of examples; 
Paul, Xavier and Jogues, as com- 
pelling models. 


THESE ARE sample facets of the 
gem whose every flash into the 
Catholic conscience brings us near- 
er the goal of a world for Christ. 
Why then is the problem not solved? 
Because these ideals remain largely 
notional. Theology is not a popular 
subject, and its principles must be 
warmed, energized, made visual, if 
they are to have effect on the aver- 
age imagination. 

Poets and artist, in whose vivid 
minds any bare principle will 
promptly fructify, can be counted 
upon to esteem and espouse the 
mission cause automatically. But 
these classes are too restricted to 
solve the problem of mission sup- 
port, particularly as they usually 
need support themselves. 

The principles remain basic. 
They will accomplish the work if 
they are dressed up. The tiger hunt 
is effective if it contributes to the 
hunt for souls. People profit by 
hearing about the missioner living 
dangerously, if he brings souls to 
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safety. And it is worth while to 
record any adventure that is a ven- 
ture for God. 

If the mission propagandist could 
combine the logic of Aristotle with 
the warm tears of Euripides, he 
would have a good formula. That 
can be stated in plainer language 
as human interest ribbed and in- 
filtrated by profound spiritual prin- 
ciples. 

People like to follow the missioner 
climbing his mountains, but they 
also need to be given the vision of 
what it means. God is the ultimate 
interest, as He is the ultimate real- 
ity. He maketh His ministers a 
burning fire, and that means more 
for mission support than a burning 
church. BB 
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Padre on 


Horseback 


He tinkles a little bell 


in the hearts of his people. 


BY HUGO GERBERMANN, M.M. 


@ up TO a year and a half ago I 
did not know that such a place as 
Portland, Maine, existed. Then 
Father John Gorham came to work 
with me in Ixtahuacan. If Father 
John can be held up as a sample of 
its worth, the place is all right. 

It didn’t take Father: John long 
to find his way deeply into the 
hearts of our simple Indians, es- 
pecially the poorest among them. 
I saw him frequently leave his room 
with a piece of clothing under his 
arm for some poor Indian. 

His love for the children is won- 
derful to observe. He is always 
looking for ways to help them and 
things to teach them. He helps 
some to learn a trade; he puts others 
through school. 

One day he asked me if I had any 
old leather lying around. After I 
found a piece, he disappeared with 
it. I soon discovered that my wallet 
had disappeared too. Although the 
wallet contained nothing but a few 
worthless slips of paper, it had 
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been an ordination gift from my 
brother and therefore of special 
value to me. I went in search of 
him, intending to tell him what 
happens to thieves in this world 
and the next. 

When I discovered him sur- 
rounded by a group of boys whom 
he was teaching how to make bill- 
folds, I retired without making my 
presence known. Our little trade 
school is mainly his achievement. 

After we decided to start it, he 
wrote a letter to his mother that 
must have read something like this: 
“Dear Mother, if you wish to keep 
calling me your son, send me a half 
dozen sewing machines right away.” 
Within a short time his mother 
wrote that the sewing machines 
were on the way. 

Father John works mostly in Col- 
otenango, which takes in about half 
the territory that belongs to the 
mission of Ixtahuacan. He is known 
affectionately as Padre Juanito. And 
with reason! He is a spiritual Father 
to his people. His kindness to the 
poor and the sick are really Christ- 
like. 

In the clinic, he bandages their 
sores and cuts and gives medicines 
for their ailments. Cases that he 
cannot cure are sent into Huehuete- 
nango to the doctor, with all ex- 
penses paid. The civil officials in 
town don’t dare pull the wool over 
unsuspecting Indians when Padre 
Juanito is around. 

This region was hit hard by last 
year’s crop failure, and many of the 
Indians were at the point of starva- 
tion. Father John went to the Presi- 
dent of the country and insisted 
that large shipments of corn be sent 
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to relieve the wretched conditions 
of our Indians. 

When Father John took over in 
Colotenango the church was an 
ugly, dilapidated barn, but not for 
long. He did a beautiful job of re- 
modeling and today one can’t recog- 
nize it as the same building. The 
Indians donated all the labor; they 
love to work for their Padre. He 
now has them constructing a school. 

Father Gorham is not content 
merely to have his Indians abandon 
their pagan practices and be re- 
ceived into the Church. He believes 
that the Church asks more of her 
missioners. And this demands the 
development of a strong, zealous 
and well-trained local clergy. 

Father John’s chief attribute is 
his ability to size up a situation 
and see the solution. He under- 
stands perfectly well that we are 
trying to bring about a social re- 
form in behalf of our downtrodden 
Indians. That must be accompa- 
nied, if not preceded, by education. 
Otherwise the reform will be a 
waste of time, energy and money; 
and will succeed only in making life 
even more miserable for the Indians. 

For this reason, one usually finds 
him out on the compound in his 
spare moments, surrounded by a 
group of children. They have their 
schoolbooks and he is asking and 
answering questions. He tries to in- 
still in them a desire to better them- 
selves. The surest and the most 
painless reform, whether it be spirit- 
ual, social or economic, is the one 
that grows up with the children. 

Father John Gorham is indeed a 
valuable and sympathetic co- 
worker here in Ixtahuacan. a8 
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Children of 
the Sun God 


@ THE Andean mountain world is 
far removed from ordinary Ameri- 
can civilization. The people dress 
and live in a pattern out of history. 
They cling to old 

Inca _ superstitions. 

Nominally Catho- 

lics, they have long 

been without priests. 

_ Maryknollers are to 

be found scattered 

over the altiplano 

regions of Peru and 

Bolivia. But they 

are far too few. 8 
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The ruins of centuries are play- 
grounds for altiplano children. 
This one is close to Puno, Peru. 


@ 


Cold winds blast the surface of 


sky-high Lake Titicaca, and the 
-Indian boatman wraps himself well. 


@ 


Religious decoration is ornate. 
Father Vincent McConaughy, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is officiating here. 
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A Formosan Sherlock Holmes 


cracks the big pork robbery. 
BY JOSEPH G. COSGROVE, M.M. 


@ my NAME is Kim-o. I have worked 
for the pastor for five years. He’s fat; 
he’s jolly. And like many ofthe other 
pastors in our beautiful island of 
Formosa, the pastor is an American. 

And I tell you something: Ameri- 
cans are very, very funny. They 
sometimes like to make the jokes. 

It was hot when I looked into the 
pigsty. To my horror I saw that 
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_ The Pastor’s Pig 


Shamus was missing. The pastor’s 
600-pound pig was not flopped on 
his side in the mud, panting like 
a steam engine. The mountain of 
fat in this homely looking critter 
no longer graced the area. 

I raced quickly to the back porch 
of the pastor’s house. He was asleep 
in the bamboo rocker. The pastor 
has just returned from a long and 
noisy village funeral. I could see 
the many beads of perspiration on 
his forehead. But Shamus’ disap- 
pearance was a matter of the high- 
est importance. 

He peered out of one eye. 

“Kim-o?” 

“Shen Fu,” 1 cried, “the pig is 
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gone!’ I was more than excited. 

Well, that did it. The pastor 
sprang into action. And when the 
pastor is once in motion, there is 
much noise and hubbub. Ina mat- 
ter of minutes the entire parish was 
aware of the disappearance. Old 
Wang had been harvesting peanuts 
in his field; he rushed to the rectory, 
anxious to get the complete story. 
Mrs. Sia, now 68 years, took up a 
position by the door of the church, 
parceling out the latest reports. 

The pastor, in rumpled trousers 
and white shirt, a worried look 
covering his face, took command of 
the affair like an accomplished gen- 
eral in the field. The pastor is a 
man of few words. He addressed his 
assembled and devoted parishion- 
ers. ‘‘Friends,”’ he said, “somebody 
has stolen my pig! Go out into the 
highways and byways and look for 
Shamus!” 

The people split into four groups. 
That is because there are only four 
paths leading out of our town of 
Lim Oan. During the next dozen 
hours, many questions were asked, 
much territory was covered and not 
a little conjecture was aired. 

Perhaps you should know that 
this was a matter of high concern 
not only to the pastor. The parish- 
ioners presented the pastor with 
Shamus on the occasion of his Silver 
Jubilee of ordination to the priest- 
hood. Subsequently over the next 
couple of years the parishioners 
daily deposited garbage outside the 
rectory cookhouse. You see, then, 
the search was a parochial respon- 
sibility. 

Shamus had a patch of silver hair 
over one eye and his sides were 
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dotted with silver patches. His tail 
was twisted and black. In the 
pastor’s eye, Shamus was a pig in 
a million. 

I must tell you truthfully I was 
the center of most of the question- 
ing and suspicion. I am Shamus’ 
feeder. I have raised him since he 
was a three-pound piglet to his 
present gargantuan girth. 

*““Shen Fu, I cannot bear to look 
you face to face!” 

“Cheer up! Keep looking. He 
must be somewhere.” 

That was precisely when I spied 
the Rev. Patrick J. Donnelly com- 
ing riding in the mission property 
on his bright green motorcycle. 
There was a queer look on his face. 
Father Donnelly is just under five 
feet but he has a booming voice and 
a chuckle that is heard far and 
wide. The huge motorcycle and his 
smallness of stature make a queer 
combination. 

‘‘Here comes the poet of the peas- 
ants!’ I heard my pastor exclaim, 
looking down upon the newly ar- 
rived. ‘““‘Why don’t you hock that 
piece of junk for a horse?” 

I do not understand the pastor 
when he speaks English fast. It was 
clear to me he was conveying to 
Father Donnelly the substance of 
the crisis which gripped the parish. 

I watched the neighboring pas- 


‘tor’s face as he spoke. Father Don- 


nelly is Irish and he likes to make 
the jokes with us Christians. We 
know him now for many years. 
There was something about his 
eyes; they twinkled funny. It wasn’t 
due to the smoke from the Filipino 
cigar that curled round his fingers. 
“So you lost that pile of pork, 
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a thought of charity for the 
{ missions are a mistake since 
the United States Govern- 
ment encourages the 20% 
deductible. That 20% may 
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eh?” said the neighboring pastor. 
The more I studied his face, the 
clearer the answer seemed to be. 
Things began to make sense. 

You see, only a few short days 
before the pastor came rushing into 
the vegetable garden where I work. 
It was the same day Father Don- 
nelly had chosen to visit. He was up- 
stairs at the time taking a nap be- 
fore returning to his own mission. 

“Quick, Kim-o!”’ the pastor said 
to me on that occasion. “Get those 
fish you caught this morning down 
in Old Man Lao’s pond.”’ 

I am a most obedient servant. I 
handed the pastor the fish. He took 
them, glowing with joy. And it 
wasn’t but a day or two later that 
reports came filtering through from 
Father Donnelly’s mission. A num- 
ber of small fish had been found 
concealed on the hot engine of Fa- 
ther Donnelly’s brand new motor- 
cycle. It was said that the odor was 
great and the motorcycle smelled 
badly for days. 

So you see, during the bleak, dark 
period of which I report the bland 
and breezy smile on the face of our 
neighboring pastor shed a ray of 
hope and light. 

I shot out of the mission gate, ran 
down the Street of Incense, turned 
right at the Firecracker Shop and 
headed straight up the Street of 
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Happiness. At the end of this in a 
shaded cluster of trees lived Miss 
Molly Drinkwater, a lady mission- 
ary who has been preaching Hell 
Fire and Brimstone in these parts 
for as long as I can remember. The 
good lady was not at home at the 


moment, for it was reported that _ 


she was vacationing in Hong Kong. 


You may truly ask, why did I _ 


think I would find Shamus there. | 
cannot say. 


and hungry looking on the premises 
of Miss Molly Drinkwater. 

Humbly mind you, with no show 
of pride, I led the beast back into 
native pastures. 
followed me was agog with speech 
and questions. I said nothing. 

When I turned into the mission 
compound, I caught the great 
booming laugh of the other pastor. 

“Haw! Haw! Here comes your 
wallowing meat wagon,” said Fa- 
ther Donnelly. 

I glanced briefly at the pastor. 
When I told him the story, his face 
dropped, and there was a knowing 
look in his eyes. 

‘““Didn’t I see the boy who cooks 
for you here two days ago?” the 
pastor asked. 

“Could be.” 

“And didn’t I see him loitering 
outside my pigsty?’ 

“He likes to visit your mission,’ 
the neighboring pastor said, blow- 
ing a column of cigar smoke. 

The parishioners drifted their 
various ways. There was silence 
on the mission porch. Like I say, 
Americans are funny people. They 
like to make the jokes. ae 
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No doubt about it! 
You are right there with Sister Famula in Hong Kong, 
giving these poor girls the guidance and friendship they 
need. 

Those who help us are truly beside us wherever we 
may be — Asia, South and Central America, Pacific Islands 
or Africa. 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York 


Here is $.....+++.++, which will put me into the mission picture. 


As long as | can, | will send $...... a month to help support 
a Maryknoll Sister. | understand | can stop this at any time. 











Sister Alma Bernadette. 
might be said to be 
cleaning things 4; 
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| Maryknoll Sisters’ service to American Chinese includes a variety of tasks. 


New Way for Beautiful Snow 


P@Niovc vi walked down a New 


' York street in a daze. Somehow, 
she had never gotten over the bewil- 
bderment of her first days in New 
York. A sign caught her eye. In 
Chinese characters, it read: English 
Classes for Women. 

That evening she spoke of the 
ign to her honorable husband. 
‘He was glad that she was taking 
ban interest in her new world. 
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Yes, of course, she could attend. 

That was the step which opened 
the world of America to Niouc Vi. 
Later, it opened a door to Christ. 
Niouc Vi and her three toddlers 
were baptized. 

Maryknoll Sisters’ work among 
the Chinese in New York, Boston 
and Chicago has developed within 
the past ten years. Many- Chinese 
women have come in as war brides. 
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Others have fled from communism. 
Shy of the bustling American city 
life, they strive to keep life as it was 
at home. 

But as time goes on, Precious 
Virtue wants to be called Johnny, 
and Beautiful Snow prefers Betty 
for a name. American ways sur- 
round the Chinese home. The 
mother finds herself looking wist- 
fully at American newspapers and 
magazines. She wishes she too knew 
the language her children speak so 
glibly. 

Maryknoll Sisters began work in 
New York’s Chinatown in 1945, 
taking over a parochial school on 
famous Mott Street. Besides the 
school work, several Chinese-speak- 
ing Sisters are assigned to visit the 
homes, helping women and chil- 
dren to find America and the Faith. 
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In the classroom and on the street, Sisters’ work for souls fills each day. 


? 





Simultaneously with the New 
York work, a house was opened in 
Boston, on Tyler Streét. Chinese- 
speaking Sisters there opened up a 
recreation center for Chinese teen- 
agers, and a sort of social center for 
people of all ages. 

The Chicago work followed in 
1952, when four Sisters moved to a 
tiny apartment in the heart of! 
Chicago’s Chinese district. Two of} 
the Sisters conduct a school in sev-" 
eral rooms in the famous Town Hall 
of Chinatown. The other two Sis- 
ters, adepts at Cantonese, visit 
homes where the ancient traditions 
of China hold sway. There too, } 
Christ comes to hearts eager to} 
love Him. ; 

The story of Niouc Vi of New? 
York is re-enacted many times in} 
Chicago and Boston. a8 
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We do not publish any letter without 


first obtaining the writer’s permission. 


Loretta Young 

I believe Mrs. Lewis has made a pene- 
trating observation that each person 
must have a “‘conversion,”’ irrespective 
of whether he or she is a “cradle” or 
potential Catholic. Recently I spent 
some time in the hospital. I learned a lot 
about my cradle Faith. In the process, a 
nurse asked me if I was a convert, and 
this because I was reading Our Lady’s 
Office! My reply was that one did not 
have to be a convert to be a devout 
Catholic. I think Mrs. Lewis has put her 
finger on the answer. 

EDGAR A. JONES, JR. 

Los Angeles 


Congratulations on the fine interview 
with Loretta Young. Now we understand 
why her television shows are uplifting. 

Mr. & Mrs. ROBERT HARROW 
Chicago 


Similar interviews of all Catholic en- 
tertainers of either sex should be made 
a fixed feature of every issue. Such an 
article aids towards promoting clean 
literature and entertainment. The influ- 
ence in the right direction can be im- 
measurable. I should like to congratulate 
your publishing organization on the mag- 
nificent writing and subject matter of 
your magazine. 

FREDERIC P. MORRISSEY 
Milwaukee 
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Still Coming 
I'd like to get a hold of that Helen 
Ryan. I'd tell her a few things. She must 
think she is a real big brain to look 
down on your magazine. 
NELLIE ROGERS 
Boston 


Such coldness and lack of love for our 
missionaries who go through hardships 
to help the poor and sick! How in the 
world can any Catholic be indifferent to 
our priests? She should want to help the 
missionaries instead of being so very 
hardhearted. ‘ 
NAME WITHHELD 
St. Louis 


The presentation of “‘human interest” 
in mission life is the very thing that dis- 
tinguishes your magazine. These little 
stories help us to feel closer to the mis- 
sionary and his work, and inspire a 
more personal feeling for those wonder- 
ful people. God bless you all. 

Mrs. LEONARD CLEMENTS 
Crete, Ill. 


Who does this Helen Ryan of Detroit 
think she is? She seems to think she is 
better able to edit your magazine than 
you are. Your stories of everyday life 
in the missions are most interesting and 
give plenty of heroic Catholic Action. 
The most important things in life are 
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the days spent in doing God’s will, and 
that includes other things besides the 
liturgy. As for Catholic Action, you 
have it in every missionary. 

GERTRUDE PHILLIPS 
Toledo 


You published an irritable letter from 
aMiss A. Helen Ryan. May I reply by re- 
minding your correspondent that Christ’s 
Church is for all, and must minister to 
all, even those who are inspired and 
edified, and invited to greater charity, 
by accounts of the daily work of God’s 
priests. It is desirable for people to take 
part in the liturgy and Catholic Action, 
not merely to read about them; and to 
this end, concrete examples of ‘men and 
women living God’s life and doing His 
work may be most efficacious. Alas, if 
only the inclusiveness of the Church 
were duplicated by all her children! 

ROBERT OSTERMANN 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Big Expense 

I am sorry that we are unable to renew 
our magazine subscription at this time. 
We have recently bought a big new car 
and the payments are more than we can 
actually afford. So at least temporarily 
we must economize. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Cincinnati 


Hectic Month 

The past month was a hectic one for 
me and my family. On the first, I had 
my wallet stolen with quite a bit of 
money in it. Three days later I collapsed 
and was rushed to Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital, where I was a patient for 35 days. 
On the 19th, Mother and Dad were in 
an auto accident, and Mother received 
a broken right femur. But through it 
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all, God was good. The doctor said that 
if I had not come to the hospital when 
I did, I might not have pulled out of it, 
since my body fluids were low. Secondly, 
if Mother’s scream hadn’t caused Dad to 
swerve, the car would have hit the pole 
head on and they might have been killed. 
So no matter how we look at it, Father, 
God watched over us. So I’m enclosing 
a little larger donation this month. 
NAME WITHHELD 

Baltimore 


G.I. Story 

I served with the Army in Korea. 
While on patrol one wintry day, we came 
across an isolated village deep in the 
hills. Several members of the platoon and 
myself stopped in the yard of a Korean 
house. We posted guards and the rest of 
us ate chow. All this time the owner of 
the house stood stoically by. Finally he 
approached us and with many gesticula- 
tions asked if any of us were Catholics. 

When he learned four of us were Catho- 
lics he was overjoyed. He pulled out 
medals, torn and aged holy pictures, and 
a much used rosary. He told us that he 
had not seen a priest in three years, yet 
his faith was unshakable and his zealous- 
ness an inspiration to all of us there. 
We gave him our comparatively new 
medals, some holy pictures, and even a 
missal, though he could not read English. 
We promised him that our chaplain 
would visit him and bestow the sacra- 
ments. Tears welled in his eyes and he 
could not find words of expression to 
thank us. It was we who should have 
thanked him. He gave us the best possible 
example in faith and perseverance, and a 
fine example of the ardent and faithful 
converts made by the missionaries. 

ROBERT A. FRANZIO 

Jamaica, N. Y. 
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From Formosa, Monsignor WILLIAM KUPFER sends the neatest 
fish story heard in a long time. While fishing, one Sze 
Ching was approached by a policeman. Enraged st being dis- 
turbed, Sze bit off the policeman's ear. ‘Hailed into court, 
Sze was given 30 months in jail, fishing privileges revoked. 
- . . Father CHARLES MURRAY, stationed in Azangaro, Peru, 
sent 12 boys to the seminary in Puno -- a fine record in 
a priestless area. 


* * * 


UNUSUAL STRIKE: When a Bolivian airline upped 
rates recently the people organized squads to 
keep planes from taking off by rolling out gas 
drums and placing other obstacles on runways... 
At press time, still no news of Father JOSEPH 
McCORMICK, held in 3 Red prison in Shanghai. 


* * * 


Father RICHARD McMONIGAL, who has a reporter's instinct for 
the unusual sends along proof thet the DC-3 is rightly call- 
ed the airplane that built modern aviation. Over the Boli- 
visan jungle a converted B-17 buzzed a passenger-carrying 
DC-3. The pilot of the B-17 misjudged, lost his tail, and 
his life when the plane crashed in the jungle. The DC-3, 
minus a motor, part of a wing, and with one wheel down, 
limped to Trinidad, forty minutes away. The pilot landed 
the plane sefely, then fainted along with some passengers. 


* * * 


Father WILBUR BORER tells of @ missioner who 
advertised for a missing wife in a Pauline Pri- 
vilege case being handled for a parishoner. The 
priest was surprised when paper said his wife 
was lost. After remonstrating, paper corrected: 
"Sorry! Father hasn't lost his wife." 


* * * 


The children of the Sacred Heart Orphanage in Father JOSEPH 
GIBBONS' parish of Chongju, Korea, carry their lunch every 
day to a nearby school. Recently, an old lady stopped one 
of the Sisters from the orphanage to commend her charges. 
She reported that the orphans share their meager lunches 
with the poor refugees .. . From Africa, Father CHARLES 
LIBERATORE advises that the effects of a scorpion bite will 
disappear when the eyes are bathed with a salt water wash. 























@ ON A recent visit to the sleepy pueblo of Cuilco, 
I was sitting in the shade. After a five-hour horse- 
back ride in the blistering sun, I was trying to con- 
‘sole myself with the thought of other people, not so 
fortunate, who have to pay to ride horses. I looked 
up and saw a Guatemalan—hat in hand, hair 
slicked back, one bare foot over the other—standing 
by me. 

““Padre,”’ he began. “I would like to become a 
priest.”” Having got that out, he seemed to take on 
more confidence: “In fact, my brother and my 
father would like to enter the seminary also.” 

“That’s fine! But let’s just talk about you. How 
old are you?” I asked. 

“T’ll soon complete twenty years,” he said. 

“And how much schooling have you had?” 

**None.”’ 

That seemed to be a difficulty, but he was so 
earnest, I tried to think of something to suggest. 
Finally I thought of the Brothers. We have two here 
in the mission, Brothers Felix and Carl. They re- 
pair motors, fix light plants, put in plumbing. The 
people here think Brothers can do anything and 
everything. 

So I said to Pedrocito: “‘Look, you will need many, 
many years of schooling even before you can enter 
the seminary. And after you enter there will be 
many more years of school. Why not think about 
becoming a Brother?” 

He thought awhile, and then replied, “But 
Padre, I’m not intelligent enough to become a 
Brother.” By John F. Lenahan, M.M. 
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Small Request aimed at a big heart: 
A mission in Korea needs three tins 
of incense and three boxes of self- 
lighting charcoal for use at Benedic- 
tion. Cost about $20. 


The Old Oaken Bucket went to the 
well too often. Now a pump is needed 
to bring forth that good, cool, clear 
H.O. A mission in Chile needs $40 
to buy the pump. 


For Hands That Pray, 25 cents will 
provide a rosary; 1,000 are needed in 
Guatemala. Can you supply all or 
part? 


A Picture may be worth a thousand 
words but you need a projector to get 
it over. A 16mm projector would 
be a tremendous help in our religion- 
training program on Formosa; $300 
will do it. 


No Watches, No Clocks among 
refugees in our Hong Kong camps. 
Fifty dollars will provide a church bell 
to be the camp timepiece; $1,000 will 
furnish the chapel; $25, the sanctuary 
lamp; and $15, the peanut oil to keep 
it lighted for a year. 


A Reminder to Pray — be it at 
work or at play. Our schoolyard and 
the church tower in Chile need statues 
of our Blessed Mother; $100 each. 


Blackboard ‘‘Angel’’ on Vacation 
in Guatemala. No work till ‘‘chalk’’ 
boss comes back with year’s “‘salary”’ 
of $50. 


Three Thousand Tiles at 4c a tile 
would cover a mission chapel in Chile, 


For Someone You Love you could 
give one of these memorials to our 
Musoma, Africa, mission: $450 for 
main altar in large church; $100 for 
the crucifix; or $200 for a Communion 
rail; or $100 for an altar in a chapel. 


Seeing Helps Believing. Catecheti- 
cal charts help children to understand 
their Faith. Six sets of charts are 
needed in Japan, costing $10 a set. 


Six Ways Better to invest hard- 
earned money: Repair the Indians’ 
church in Soloma, Guatemala: floor, 
$1,000; ceiling, $500; pews, $500; 
large altar crucifix, $75; choir loft, 
$45; roof, $28. 


Wonderful Weeks for Winsome 
Waifs. Children from various ranches 
come to Cotoca, Bolivia, for a solid 
week’s preparation for First Com- 
munion. Because they are poor the 
Padre provides them with food and 
shelter; $28 pays for a week’s course 
for all. 


The Right Arm of a missioner is his 
catechist. This lay man or woman is 
also the missioner’s tongue. The cate- 
chist works full time teaching doc- 
trine. Every missioner needs a dozen 
catechists to cover his large territory. 
A $20-a-month salary keeps a cate- 
chist on the job. Will you take care 
of the salary of one of these catechists 


for a month or two? 
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MARYKNOLLERS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Request 
Mission buildingat Siniloan . . . . . . ._ . $5000. 
Mission building at Pangil. . . . . . . . . $4000. 
SacristyatFamy. ........ . . . $ 500. 
ee er es 
Public Address System... ... .. . . $ 300. 
MainAltar ........ . . . . . $ 265. 
Tabernacle. . . ...... . . +. . . $ 200. 
Votivelightstand . ....... . +. +. $ 100. 
Priedieu(Kneeler) . . . ...... . . $ 3O 
Churchdoors—2needed . . .. . . . each$ 25. 
Church windows—3needed . . . . . . each$ 20. 
Holy Water sprinkler . ...... . $ 10. 
Church Pews. ....... . . . each$ 10. 
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2. True, St. Monica's prayers were 3. He stirred men to the depthas 
heard. The brilliant Augustine “Too late have | loved Thee, ( 
repented, entered the seminary. Beauty so ancient and so 


1. A woman of North Africa wept 
for her sinful son. “Your tears will 
not be in vain," said a priest. 
























6. A saintly mother's prayers ma 


5. To pagan guests at his table he 


. He wrote great books, such as | 
is Confessions and his City of was wont to say, “The heart of man St. Augustine one of the great 
20d, which men read to this day. is restless until it rests in God." missionary figures of all timeg 











